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casket of antique jewels, a piece of goldsmith's work,
fretted and chiselled and made beautiful by the labour of
the file.
If we confine ourselves to the ancient building itself,
ignoring for a moment its later incrustations, we find
ourselves in a very simple building, as simple, for
instance, as Notre Dame de Paris, the whole church
being really confined within its walls, which neither
transepts nor chapels are permitted to break. A sim-
plicity almost classic and very delightful, we may think,
as, passing into the church to-day, we see the uniformity
of a plan so self-contained and precise. That in itself,
perhaps, betrays its French genius, so lucid, so logical,
that is as opposed to the enthusiastic exuberance of the
Spaniard as to the more sober, melancholy, less precise
virtue of English work.
To-day, as you pass up and down that immense temple,
bewildered by the variety and number of the chapels, the
multitude of the altars, sculptures, ornaments, screens,
relics, pictures, jewels, lecterns, service-books, embroi-
deries, painted copes, gold and silver chalices, crucifixes,
monstrances inlaid with precious stones, banners heavy
with gold leaf, censers of the priceless silver of the
fifteenth century, ivory Madonnas of the fourteenth
century from France, glass of many colours, some of it
of great antiquity, together with rare carpets, altar
frontals, exquisite fine linen, lace, and musical instru-
ments, it is, I think, to the simple, ancient work in the
church itself that you return again and again, almost with
relief. And though, after all, no true lover of art would
venture to destroy a single statue, however churru-
ginesque, having come at last to see that even El
Transparente, that extraordinary monument of lunacy, a
little pathetic in its grimacing, insincere agony, is an
interesting expression of that strange madness which